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tion obtain and can the present American type continue? The ratio 
of the foreign-born to the native-born in 19 10 was larger than at any 
previous year except 1890. The immigration between 1900 and 1910 
was more than twice as large as in any decennial period except 1880-90, 
and 3,500,000 larger than in that second largest period. There is grave 
danger that we shall become an aggregation of heterogeneous units 
rather than a homogeneous nation. 

When we strike a balance, we find that the average advantage to 
the immigrant, to the United States, or to the foreign country, as con- 
ditions now are, is offset by large and serious evils. So far as we have 
grappled with these evils, we have applied specific remedies to each. 
We ought to formulate " some far-reaching, inclusive plan of regulation, 
based on the broadest and soundest principles." Immigration under a 
laissez-faire policy will not lessen in volume so long as we are more 
prosperous than other nations. We cannot long set high standards for 
the world unless new controls are established. 

The reader closes the volume with a sense of great responsibility 
in the face of a problem which scarcely as yet has been stated. One 
thing seems certain, namely, that neither conscience nor intelligence 
can longer let this great movement go undirected. A policy of laissez- 
faire is a policy of sin. Some authority, public or private, should choose 
a body of men of the type of Professor Fairchild, men who have the 
sociologic foundation, and enable them to spend sufficient time to analyze 
the data at hand, to frame a national and international policy, and to 
carry on an educational campaign which will make that policy a concrete 
reality. The fate of tens of millions of people and the welfare of the 

world can no longer be ignored. 

Fayette Avery McKenzie 
Ohio State University 



Organized Democracy. An Introduction to the Study of American 
Politics. By Frederick A. Cleveland. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1913. Pp. xxxvi+479. $2.50. 
The purpose of this volume is to trace and analyze the various 
means by which the citizenship of organized society has sought to make 
itself effective. In approaching this vital problem of democracy the 
author is singularly free from the preconceptions of the subject. He 
takes the investigator's point of view and reaches the conclusion that 
the problems of democracy are to be solved in terms of citizen efficiency. 
All the old and modern suggestions and devices for popular control are 
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briefly treated in their historical perspective. Dr. Cleveland does not 
evaluate them by the maxims of speculative philosophy but rather in 
terms of political and social efficiency. He finds that government is 
the product of the unceasing struggle for existence, conditioned and 
shaped "by processes of human selection and invention, operating 
under ' the law of advantage' or greatest economy" (p. 4). Recognizing 
the predatory ideal of early government, he traces its evolution to the 
modern conception of public service, which he accepts as the one purpose 
of organized society. 

In a democracy, where the citizenship is sovereign, the political 
organization becomes a trusteeship, in which the citizen is a beneficiary, 
the government is the trustee, and the public welfare and public funds 
are the intrusted interest and estate (p. 73). Reasoning from this the 
American people have before them three fundamental questions: (1) How 
may the citizen become more effective in his double capacity as sovereign 
and beneficiary ? (2) How may the electorate more effectively express 
the sovereign will ? (3) How may the officers be made more efficient ? 
(p. 70). The first question is considered in Part II, which deals with 
the citizen's rights against the government, his duties and responsi- 
bilities as a citizen, and his direct participation in the acts of government. 
Parts III and IV are devoted to the second question, and include the 
discussion of suffrage, elections, political parties and their legal control, 
direct legislation, and popular participation in constitutional amend- 
ments. The third question is mainly discussed in Part V. Here are 
described the various methods for the popular election and recall of 
officers, and the legal restraints and constitutional limitations of official 
action. 

The most original work of the volume is left to the last two chapters, 
to which the rest of the volume is a most excellent approach. There 
is no time-serving flattery of the people, with wholesale denunciations 
of the political boss. The author convincingly traces our political ills 
to the social and intellectual inefficiency of our citizenship. While 
favoring many institutional changes, he does not attribute all our failures 
to an effete legal and constitutional system, nor does he cling to the hope 
of constitutional changes as a panacea for social ills. He finds the 
political boss to be an inevitable product of citizen inefficiency. 

An American political "boss" is commonly one of the most intelligent and 
efficient citizens that we have. His guiding motive may not be the public 
welfare, but he has had a clearer conception of the essential factors of democracy 
than has the reformer who dreams of higher statesmanship in terms of abstract 
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morality, but who lacks the touch and balance of facts about the everyday 
life of the people. The "boss" is the only one who makes it his business to 
know what is necessary to supply the community needs which are brought 
home to him. He has been the only one who has had a comprehensive citizen 
program. To the Tweed and other "graft" organizations New York owes 
much that is best in the development of municipal life. It has been under the 
rule of "the organization" that Philadelphia has developed practically all that 
may be considered the product of a well-considered constructive program. . . . 
"The boss" has made citizenship his business. With the reformer, citizenship 
has been only an emotion [pp. 443-44]. 

But the author is optimistic. He sees an awakening of the civic 
body, and his plea for political innovations is confined largely to the 
budget, balance sheet, operation accounting, efficiency reports, and 
similar reforms, with which the actual value of public service may be 
accurately determined. He wants to place these into the hands of an 
aroused citizenship to the end that their efforts be both intelligent and 
effective. 

The volume is remarkable for its historical perspective, its keen 
analysis, its utter freedom from cant and dogma, and the sanity and 
common-sense which characterize it throughout. It is the work neither 
of a "standpatter" nor of an emotional reformer, but of a thinker. 
While the statements of fact contain occasional errors, there are few 
conclusions which one can oppose with scientific evidence. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that the bibliography, which is given considerable 
prominence in the volume, is several years out of date. For instance, 
in the list of select constitutional treatises (p. xxviii) is to be found the 
second edition of Black's Constitutional Law instead of the third edition, 
and the three most recent treatises on this subject, those by Willoughby, 
Watson, and Hall, are not even mentioned. Similar omissions are to 
be found in other sections of the bibliography. 

Arnold Bennett Hall 
University of Wisconsin 



Privileges and Immunities of Citizens of the United States. By 

Arnold Johnson Lien. New York: Longmans, Green & 

Co., 1913. Pp. 94. $0.75. 

This is a short monograph tracing the development and meaning 

of privileges and immunities of citizens of the United States from the 

beginning of our government to its more definite meaning as determined 

by the recent decisions of the federal courts. The first part deals with 



